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age will be one of the Germanization of the world; for Germany, 
more than any other modern nation, has anticipated the fuller 
organization of industrial and social life which efficiency demands. 
However, Mr. Kidd would stop short of complete socialism. He 
believes that the distrust of despotism and the conviction of the 
superiority of private enterprise will lead to compromise, and 
probably to the embodiment of the two counter-principles of 
voluntary individual initiative and government regulation in the 
state of the future. 

C. A. E. 



Chicago Traction: A Study of the Effort of the Public to Secure 
Good Service. By Ralph E. Heilman, A.M. (Princeton, 
N. J.: American Economic Association, July, 1908. Pp. viii, 
131. $1). 

Under a somewhat misleading main title, — since the study is 
confined to the street railways of Chicago, and, moreover, omits 
any discussion of the financial operations even of these,— Mr. Heil- 
man traces the history of the surface traction companies of the 
city from 1858 to a date within ninety days following the Chicago 
election of April 2, 1907. The historical study is followed by an 
analysis of the present situation and a statement of the writer's 
view of the probable future. 

The story "told is in its general outlines a painfully old one. 
Almost every American city can to-day find within its own borders 
the same evidence that private ownership of public utilities does 
not secure good service to the public nor excel municipal govern- 
ment in the matter of public morality. 

Franchises granted in 1858 and 1859; state charters given in 
1859; charters extended to ninety-nine years in 1865, with an 
attempt to bribe the Governor Yates of that date; local control 
secured through the constitution of 1870; limitation of franchises 
by an act of 1874; a twenty-year extension in 1883, given to avoid 
a dreaded test of the 99 Year Act of 1865; attempted exploitation 
of the people's property and rights in the Crawford Bill of 1895 — 
vetoed by Governor Altgeld — and the Humphrey Bills of 1897; 
passage of the Allen Law, "the most unpopular in the history of 
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the state," in 1897; unsuccessful efforts to "break and enter" by 
way of this law in 1897 and 1898; repeal of the law in 1899: this 
mere summary of the main incidents in the long struggle between 
public interest and private interest, which Mr. Heilman discusses 
at length, points the way to the struggle over municipal ownership 
that began about 1900. 

Again, Mr. Heilman's story of the contest during the seven years 
from 1900 to 1907 has nothing new for one who has studied the 
experience of other cities. At first, Chicago citizens venture tim- 
idly to suggest that they be given the power to own and operate 
their public utilities, not with any idea that they should do it — 
absit omen — but only that they may be in a better position to 
treat with their friend the enemy. The Legislature, in an 
unusually complacent mood, passes the Mueller Law of 1903, one 
of the most generous legislative acts in the history of such struggles, 
which permits ownership, by majority vote, if two-thirds of the 
voters will vote for the necessary bond issue. The Act, it is true, 
also provided that purchase or construction might be effected by 
a bare majority vote through the use of "street railway certifi- 
cates," but this feature of the act, pandering as it did to Democ- 
racy, has since (April 18, 1907,) very properly been declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of Illinois. A further 
safeguarding of the people from pursuing their own interest was 
afforded in the Act by the provision that while a majority vote 
might, with the qualifications noted, effect ownership of street 
railways, operation should be possible only after a three-fifths vote. 

Having in its hands the powerful enginery of the Mueller Law, 
not yet entirely destroyed by judicial action, the Chicago Council, 
led by the younger Mr. Harlan, arranged a truce with the bankrupt 
railway companies, under which the companies are accorded the 
honors of war, and are permitted to go on as before, hindered only 
by an offensive Board of Engineers, by non-enforceable penalties, 
in case they violate certain ambiguously expressed monitions and 
advice, and by the requirement that should they earn more than 
Mr. Heilman sees any proof of their earning, they must divide 
excess spoils with the city treasury. 

This brief review of Mr. Heilman's study is, I am aware, quite 
unacademic in its choice of phrase, — in its name for a spade. But 
it describes accurately what one reader drew from two careful 
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readings of the book, and, if I mistake not, it describes more accu- 
rately than do Mr. Heilman's own words, what his own impres- 
sions are. 

The short Appendix A, giving three important provisions of the 
General City and Village Law of 1872, and the 33 page Appendix B, 
giving the status of the hundreds of particular franchises as claimed 
by the City of Chicago and again as claimed by the companies, 
may have value and interest for the specialist or Chicagoan; to 
the general reader, they are caviar or caveat, according to his 
taste. 

The book contains numerous typographical errors. The division 
and sub-division of 97 pages of text into six parts and twenty-two 
chapters might properly have been the subject of editorial advice. 
It smacks too much of book-making. 

George Ray Wicker. 
Dartmouth College. 

Confessions of a Railroad Signalman. By J. 0. Fagan. With 
illustrations. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1908. Pp. 181. $1). 

There has been much denunciation by regulating bodies, by the 
press and by students of the transportation problem of the reck- 
lessness of American railroading. Many causes have been sug- 
gested therefor and many remedies have been proposed. But 
this book is the first frank expression from the "inside" of the real 
difficulties of the situation. The author's claim to a hearing rests 
upon an experience of twenty-seven years as telegraph operator, 
towerman, and chief clerk to a railroad superintendent. From this 
point of vantage, he speaks his mind in no uncertain tone. 

He insists in the first place that the remedy for the present 
deplorable state of affairs must be sought in an adequate discipline 
of the men upon whom the safety of public and employees depends, 
— a proposition with which all who have investigated the 
problem of railroad accidents will at once agree. Safety devices 
of the most improved type are of little or no value if the human 
element proves inefficient, and it cannot be denied that such ineffi- 
ciency is common if not prevalent on American railroads, — an 



